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MAY    10,     1901. 


To  THE  Children  of  our  Public  Schools.- 


With  the  return  of  Arbor  Day  comes  the  question,  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  have  a  proposition 
to  make  to  you.  You  will  remember  that  a  year  ago,  in  our  study  of  the  birds,  we  were  greatly 
interested  in  their  homes.  From  that  I  have  been  led  to  think  of  the  homes  of  other  of  Mother 
Nature's  family  and  of  the  various  devices  they  employ  in  making  them.  Though  they  are  often 
peculiar,  they  are  always  significant  in  the  materials  employed  and  in  the  way  they  are  used. 
My  proposition  is  that  this  year  we  try  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  home-making.  Nature  sup- 
plies the  materials  in  great  profusion,  so  that  all  we  really  have  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  make 
the  best  use  possible  of  what  is  furnished  ready  to  our  hands. 

The  study  of  the  birds  revealed  to  us  many  peculiarities  about  their  homes, — as  to  choice  of 
trees  or  location,  materials  or  structure,  means  used  for  securing  or  protecting  them,  etc.  Such 
study  at  once  suggests  that  a  selected  vai-iety  of  trees  placed  about  one's  home  will  tend  to  secure 
a  similar  variety  of  bird  friends  and  neighbors.  We  also  learn  from  such  study  how  to  utilize 
what  is  most  abundant  and  convenient,  so  that  each  home  may  be  fitted  for  the  use  and 
comfort  of  those  who  live  in  it.  From  the  homes  of  some  other  animals  we  learn  the  same 
important  lessons.  A  very  common  inhabitant  of  the  tree  is  the  squirrel,  and  a  very  bright, 
cheery  neighbor  he  is.  His  nests,  like  those  of  the  birds,  teach  us  the  same  lessons  of  fitness 
and  adaptation.  The  wild  honeybee,  who  stores  his  golden  treasures  in  the  recesses  of  some 
worn-out  monarch  of  the  forest,  also  shows  us  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  conditions  as  they  are. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  lesson  for  us  on  every  hand. 


Now,  we  all  have  our  school  homes, — some  large  and  beautiful,  others  small  and  plain,  but 
they  are  our  homes,  and  as  such  very  dear  to  us.  Can  we  not  make  these  homes,  even  the  most 
complete,  more  perfect,  better  fitted  to  add  to  our  happiness  and  to  our  education?  Surely  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  these,  our  humble  friends,  will  arouse  our  enthusiasm  and  stimulate  our 
efforts  to  render  our  schoolrooms  more  homelike,  and  thus  more  likely  to  stir  to  active  life  the 
better  spirit  which  dwells  in  us  all.  As  we  study  tree,  shrub,  and  flower  from  year  to  year, 
let  there  be  not  merely  the  purpose  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  the  motive 
of  a  desire  to  use  that  knowledge  in  and  about  the  schoolhouse.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  a  school- 
house  which  may  not  be  made  more  beautiful  and  attractive  to  eye  and  spirit  through  the  silent 
ministry  of  these  agencies. 

Within  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  there  have  sprung  up,  in  different  sections  of 
our  land,  organizations  called  "village  improvement"  societies.  They  have  for  their  aim  and 
purpose  the  beautifying  of  the  villages  or  towns  where  they  are  located.  Everything  which  will 
tend  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  whether  it  be  the  removal  of  what  offends  in  any  way,  or 
the  addition  of  somethirg  that  pleases,  comes  within  the  scope  of  their  elTorts.  The  tree  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  this  work  ;  but  if  trees  are  planted  without  thought  and  study,  one  half  of 
their  value  is  lost.  Here,  then,  is  another  direction  in  which  Arbor-Day  study  should  be  turned, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  made  to  serve  a  very  beneficent  purpose.  Though  you  may  not  to- 
day be  able  to  participate  actively  in  this  work,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  you  will  be  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  community,  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
and  able  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  improvement  which  are  being  fostered  and  nourished  in  your 
early  days. 

"  What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants, — in  sap,  and  leaf,  and  wood. 

In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good, — 

His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood." 

Arbor  Day  should  foster  that  spirit  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  important  lesson  taught  by  the 
day  should  be  that  of  unselfish  service  to  others.  Another  lesson  of  almost  equal  value  is  that 
it  is  given  to  each  and  every  one  to  render  some  such  service,  be  it  ever  so  small.  Let  us  all, 
therefore,  go  forth  from  this  Arbor  Day  with  a  purpose  to  do  something  to  make  our  school- 
house,  our  village  or  town,  more  beautiful,  more  attractive,  more  lovable,  and  thus  better  fitted 
to  live  in  and  to  work  in. 

To  this  end  we  will  all  observe  the  day  heartily  ;  we  will  cultivate  the  spirit  of  ministry  or 
service  ;  and  try  to  learn,  in  whatsoever  position  we  are,  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  we 
have,   but  in  addition  thereto  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  those  same  things. 

THOMAS      B.     STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner. 
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READINGS. 


RECITATIONS. 


a..  Trees  as  Homes  for  the  Birds. 

b.  Descriptions  of  Bird  Homes. 

c.  Homes  of  Other  of  Mother  Nature's  Children. 

d.  School  Homes. 

e.  Village  and  To%>n  Improvement. 

SONG. 
SHORT  ADDRESS. 


PLANTING. 


SONG. 


SCRIPTURE  READING. 


Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it. 

Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly  :  thou  seltlest  the  furrows  thereof  :   thou  niakest 
it  soft  with  showers  :    thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof. 

He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills. 

They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field :    the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 

By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches. 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap  :    the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath  planttd  ; 

Where  the  birds  make  their  nests  :    as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats  ;    and  the  rocks  for  the  conies. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 

For  he  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates. 

He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  filleth  thee  with  tlie  finest  of  wheat. 

Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem  ;  praise  thy  God,  O  Zion. 

One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  ;    and  his  greatness  is  unsearchable. 


God's  House. 

This  is  God's  House  ;  the  blue  sky  is  the  ceiHng, 
This  wood,  the  soft  green  carpet  for  His  feet, 

Those  hills,  His  stairs  down  which  the  brook  comes  stealing 
With  baby  laughter  making  earth  more  sweet. 

And  here  His  friends  come,  clouds  and  soft  winds  sighing. 
And  little  birds  whose  throats  pour  forth  their  love. 

And  spring  and  summer,  and  the  white  snow  lying 
Pencilled  with  shadows  of  bare  boughs  above. 

— Selected. 


A  Violet. 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year  ; 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces ; 
The  violet  is  here. 

—Airs.  A.  D.   T.  WliUniy. 


INTRODUCTORY    SELECTIONS. 


Welcome  to  the  winds  of  spiing. 
Welcome  to  the  starting  flowers, 

Welcome  to  the  birds  that  sing, 
Welcome  to  the  springtide  hours! 

— Selected. 


My  Lady  Spring. 

The  small  blue  heralds  of  the  grass, 
With  noiseless  note  of  welcoming. 

Stand  ready  near  the  tented  fern 
To  greet  My  Lady  Spring. 

She  passes  down  the  woody  ways. 
Whose  lazy  brooks  awake  and  shout. 

And  smiles  when  sudden  marigolds 
Fling  loyal  banners  out. 

The  cool,  brown  earth  beneath  her  tread 
Grows  warm  with  hope  of  suns  to  be. 

And  opens  dim,  long-drea'ming  eyes 
Drowsy  with  mystery. 


And,  bound  in  chains  that  never  fret. 
Among  her  cheerful  captives  move 

All  human  hearts  that  loyally 
Pledge  truth  to  Spring  and  Love. 

—  Grace  Diiffield  Goodwin. 


Violet. 

"  For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 

All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 

Still  wprked  for  the  love  of  me  ; 
Winds  wander  and  dews  drip  earthward, 

Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set. 

Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet." 


-Selected. 


Low^ell's  Tree. 

Trees  come  close  to  our  life.  They  are  often  rooted  in  our  richest  feelings,  and  our  sweetest 
memories,  like  birds,  build  nests  in  their  branches.  I  remember  the  last  time  that  I  saw  James 
Kussel!  Lowell,  he  walked  out  with  me  into  the  quiet  garden  at  Elmwood  to  say  good-bye. 
There  was  a  great  horse-chestnut  tree  beside  the  house,  towering  above  the  gable,  and  covered 
with  blossoms  from  base  to  summit — a  pyramid  of  green  supporting  a  thousand  smaller  pyramids 
in  white.  The  poet  looked  up  at  it  with  his  gray,  pain-furrowed  face,  and  laid  his  trembling 
hand  upon  the  trunk.  "  I  planted  the  nut,"  said  he,  "  from  which  this  tree  grew,  and  my  father 
was  with  me  and  showed  me  how  to  plant  it." — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Italian  Tree  Day. 

Italians  appreciate  a  good  thing,  if  it  is  American.  Our  Arbor  Day,  which  has  been  a  grand 
success  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  is  being  adopted  by  them  with  even  more  official 
enthusiasm  than  with  us.  The  Ministier  of  PubUc  Instruction,  Professor  Baccelli,  has  estab- 
lished "  Tree  Day,"  and  the  first  ceremony  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  up- 
wards of  7,000  children  took  part.  These  exercises  were  of  so  much  importance  that  the  London 
Tiines   special  correspondent  telegraphed  this  to  the  leading  English  paper: 

"  Rome,   November  21. 

"  The  interesting  ceremony  known  as  the  '  P'esta  degli  alberi,'  or  'tree  day,'  took  place  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Margherita  on  the  Via  Latina.  Sotne  7,000  children  from 
various  Koman  schools  took  part  in  the  ceremony,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  planting  a  large 
number  of  young  trees.  '  Tree  day  '  has  been  organized  by  Professor  Baccelli,  minister  of  public 
instruction,  in  order  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  Italian  children  reverence  for,  and  a  sense  of  the 
value  of,  trees,  and  to  stimulate  the  replanting  of  trees  throughout  Italy.  Professor  Baccelli 
deserves  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  public-spirited  initiative." 

Such  interchange  of  educational  ideas  can  but  do  much  to  bring  nations  into  sympathetic 
activities  and  unify  their  domestic  purposes. — Journal  of  Education. 
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CLASS  EXERCISES. 


Bird  Convention. 

{Ad.t/'tci.) 
(*  All  sealed  on  stage.     Any  number  uf  cluklren.) 


Otvl — My  friends  and  wood  mates  ;  we 
have  met  to  decide  where  we  shall  make  our 
homes  this  season.  Before  we  do  this  we 
ought  to  have  a  secretary  and  a  reporter. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention  ? 

Swallow — I  nominate  Mr.  Crow  for  secre- 
tary, and  Miss  Oriole  for  reporter. 

O'wl — All  in  favor  say  "  Aye." 

^//— Aye. 

Crow — Caw  !  Caw  ! 

07al — The  meeting  is  now  open  for  business. 
Please  name  your  chosen  place  for  a  nest. 
Those  who  come  first  ought  to  have  first 
choice. 

Nuthatch — Well,  I  came  in  February,  and 
I  select  that  old  pine  tree  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

Sparrow — 

Nuthatch  !     Nuthatch  ! 

Where  are  you  creeping, 
Head  first  down  tree  trunks 

In  crannies  peeping  ? 
What  a  bold  gymnast 

You  seem  to  be, 
Crying  "Yank!  Yank!" 

As  you  cling  to  the  tree. 
I  should  think  that  your  head 

Would  have  a  queer  feeling  ; 
Y'et  you  cling  to  the  branch 

Like  a  fly  to  the  ceilmg. — Maltby. 

Otul — Who  came  next  ? 

Bluebird — I  came  next  after  the  nuthatch, 
and  I  would  like  to  build  my  nest  in  the  hol- 
low stump  in  the  corner  of  the  field  ;  it  is 
near  the  garden  where  I  can  get  bugs  and  seeds 
for  my  family. 


Catbird — 

Bluebird  I     Bluebird  I 

Bright  as  the  sky, 
What  are  you  singing 
As  you  flit  by  ? 

Bhidurd— 

Singing  of  heaven 

And  the  loyal  and  true  ; 
Wearing  heaven's  color. 

The  bright  azure  blue. 


Catbird- 


Bluebird  !     Bluebird  ! 

Breast  like  the  sod, 
I  hear  you  singing 

Praises  of  God. 

Bluebird — 

Earth  is  like  heaven 

If  God's  work  you  do. 
Truly,  truly, 

I  sing  to  you. — Maltby. 

Crow — Caw  !  Caw  ! 

OtvI — Now,  Mr.  Robin,  tell  us  about  your 
red  breast  and  where  you  will  build  your  nest. 

Robin — Some  one  has  said  that  it's  my  big, 
warm  heart  makes  my  breast  so  red.  If  I 
don't  build  my  nest  on  the  cherry  tree  in  the 
garden,  Mr.  Christley  will  miss  me,  and  this 
is  the  way  I  will  build  it, — 

"  First  a  wisp  of  amber  hay 
In  a  pretty  round  1  lay; 
Then  some  shreds  of  downy  floss, 
Feathers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss. 
Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song, 
This  way,  that  way,  and  across." 

Blue  Jay — Ha  !  Ila  !  I  think  you  are  going 
to  build  near  the  house  where  you  can  get 
milk  to  drink 


*  Pupils  may  be  dressed  to  correspond  to  the  bird  each  represents.  Children  should  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  size  ;  nuthatch,  oriole,  wren,  etc.,  should  be  very  small  children,  while  the  owl,  cr<iw,  blue  jay,  etc.,  should  be 
represented  by  larger  pupils. 


Kohin — Well,  Mrs.  Chiislley  laughs  when 
she  sees  me  and  says, 

"  From  the  cherry's  topmost  bough 
Hark  the  robin's  early  song  ! 
Telling  one  and  all  that  now 

Merry  springtime  hastes  along." 

Owl — Now,  Mr.  Crow,  it  is  your  turn. 
\o\.\  have  been  trying  to  say  something  this 
long  time. 

Crow — 

I'm  prince  of  the  air, 

One  scarcely  made  to  scare, 

At  the  like  of  man  or  his  image, 

I'm  crow,  Old  Crow,  stiff  for  a  scrimmage. 

And  it's  out  in  the  morn 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  corn 

For  to  fill  my  maw. 

Caw!   Caw!    Caw! — Cheny. 

Owl — Well,  Blue  Jay.  you  come  next. 
What  is  your  choice  ? 

Blue  jfay — I  suppose,  Miss  President,  you 
will  want  the  big  laurel  thicket  for  your  home  ; 
it  is  shady,  and  there  the  light  will  not  hurt 
your  eyes.  I  will  be  your  neighbor  and  build 
in  the  big  juniper  tree  near  by  to  give  you 
warning  when  Old  Crow  comes  to  torment 
you.  And  from  there  I  can  watch  that  pretty 
bird  swinging  on  the  tall  weeds  down  in  the 
meadows.    Who  can  guess  its  name?  Listen — 

There  comes  to  our  marshland. 

Quite  early  in  spring, 
A  dark-coated  birdie 

With  red  in  his  wings. 
Oiiite  close  to  the  damp  ground, 

Where  no  one  can  see. 
Builds  its  warm  nest 

By  some  low  bush  or  tree  ; 
Its  sweet  liquid  notes 

Come  early  and  late. 
It  dreads  not  the  rainstorm, 

It  fears  not  its  fate. 

Otl'/— Who  can  guess  Mr.  Jay's  musical 
friend  ? 

All — Red  winged  blackbird. 

Rcd-iuinged  Blackbird — I  avoid  such  dizzy 
heights  as  Jay  seeks,  and  build  my  summer 
residence  among  the  cat-tails  near  the  edge  of 
the  fish  pond.      I  like  water  near  my  home. 

Oriole — I  shall  keep  watch  over  you,  for  I 
will  hang  my  nest  on  the  highest  branch  of 
the  great  elm  which  hangs  over  the  pond. 


Owl- 


"  Of  all  the  weavers  that  I  know, 
The  oriole  is  the  best  ; 
High  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 
She  hangs  her  cozy  nest." 

Oiol — Now,  Miss  Thrush,  tell  us  about 
yourself. 

Thrush — 

"  I  once  lived  in  a  little  house, 
And  liked  it  very  well ; 
I  thought  the  world  was  small  and  round. 
And  made  of  pale  blue  shell. 

"  I  ne.xt  lived  in  a  little  nest. 
Nor  needed  any  other  ; 
I  thought  the  world  was  made  of  straw, 
And  brooded  by  my  mother. 

"  One  day  I  fluttered  from  the  nest 
To  see  what  I  could  find  ; 
I  said.  '  The  world  is  made  of  leaves, 
I  have  been  very  blind.' 

"At  length  I  flew  beyond  the  tree, 
Quite  fit  for  grown-up  labors, 
I  don't  know  how  the  world  is  made. 
And  neither  do  my  neighbors." 

Cti:'/— The  thrush  is  quite  a  philosopher. 
Now,  who  else  wishes  to  speak  ? 

Woodpecker — In  the  top  of  the  big  white 
oak  that  stands  near  Mr.  Christley's  spring  is 
a  dead  limb  with  a  fine  hole  in  it.  That  is 
where  you  will  hear  me  tapping,  rub-a-dub- 
dub-a-dub,  and  Mr.  Christley  will  say  : 

"  The  woodpecker  is  hard  at  work — 
A  carpenter  is  he — 
And  you  can  hear  him  hammering 
His  nest  high  up  the  tree." 

Owl — Vou  will,  no  doubt,  all  have  com- 
fortable homes,  and  we  must  now  bring  this 
conference  to  a  close. 

Before  we  adjourn.  I  want  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  the  whole  to  keep  Mr.  Chris- 
tley's orchard  and  garden  free  from  insects, 
beetles,  and  grasshoppers.  Don't  destroy  his 
cherries,  for  he  has  shown  us  great  kindness 
and  we  want  to  give  him  our  sweetest  songs 
and  do  him  the  least  harm.  Before  we  ad- 
journ, we  will  sing  our  '"  Closing  Ode."  The 
Meadow  Lark  will  lead  us  in  the  song 

Meculo'iC  Lark  isings).  (Here  may  follow 
any  appropriate  song  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion.) 

—  DC.  Mitrphv.  Ph.D. 
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The  Bird  and  the  Pine  Tree. 

The  Bird — May  I  make  a  nest  in  your  top,  good  pine  tree? 

The  Tree — Yes,  I  like  to  swing  little  birds  to  sleep. 

Bird — Thank  you,  pine  tree,  but  the  wind  swings  them  to  sleep. 

Tree — Yes,  and  he  sings  like  the  sea.      But  it  is  only  in  the  pine  trees  that  he  sings  like  that. 

Bird — It  is  in  the  pine  trees  that  I  like  best  to  make  a  nest.      May  I  make  it  of  your  sticks? 

Tree — If  you  like,  but  they  are  not  very  smooth.      Is  it  to  be  a  little  nest? 

Bird— Oh,  no  1     I  like  a  big  nest.  I  am  a  big  bird. 

Tree — I  cannot  see  you,  it  is  so  dark. 

Bird — I  am  very  black,  very  big,  very  wise,  and  very  old. 

Tree — Are  your  little  birds  pretty  ? 

Bird — Oh,  yes  !     They  are  like  me.      They  are  very  pretty,  indeed. 

Tree — Can  they  sing  ? 

Bird — Yes,  indeed.       They  will  sing  to  you  all  day. 

Tree — I  like  to  hear  little  birds  sing.      Once  I  had  a  nest  of  little  crows.      Oh,  they  were  so 
black  and  ugly,  and  they  made  such  a  noise  ! 

Bird — Good-bye,  pine  tree.      I  shall  not  make  my  nest  in  your  top,  and   my  little  birds  shall 
not  sing  to  you.      My  name  is  Crow. 


—M.  A.  L.  La 


lie. 


Birdies'  Quarrel. 

Boy — Here  is  a  tree  for  a  pretty  nest. 

Girl — Nay,  in  the  maple,  I  like  it  best. 
Boy — Madam,  you  surely  must  choose  this  tree. 

Girl — Not  for  a  nest  tliat  is  built  for  me. 

Boy — Madam,  such  logic  I  never  heard  ! 

G«>/— Didn't  ?  Well,  sir,  I'm  a  bird's  rights  bird. 
You  may  attend  till  the  nest  is  done. 
Bring  the  straws  as  I  need  each  one, 
Pluck  from  your  feathers  the  sides  to  line. 
But  be  assured,  sir,  the  nest  is  mine. 

Boy — Well,  well,  my  darling,  I  did  but  jest ; 

Build  in  the  moon,  if  you  like,  our  nest  ; 
All  of  my  feathers,  if  needs  must  be, 
Freely  I'll  give  thee,  but  let's  agree. 

—Selected 


They'll  come  again  to  the  apple  tree, 

Robin  and  all  the  rest. 
And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 

The  building  of  the  nest. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


May  Birds. 

Mother  Nature  is  glad  to-day 

To  greet  the  birds  of  her  darling  May. 

The  shrubs  are  dressed  in  rosy  gauze. 

Amber  laces  drape  the  boughs. 

Dainty  nests  are  building,  hid, 

Clouds  of  softest  green  amid. 

Bloom  and  tassel  o'erhang  the  woods, 

Fragrance  covers  the  nestling  broods. 

Melody  of  linnet  and  lark 

Chime  and  cadence  from  dawn  till  dark. 

Catbirds'  mimic  and  bobolinks'  fun 

Bubble  and  trill  till  dawn  is  done. 

— Selected. 


The  Little  Brown  Wren. 

There's  a  little  brown  wren  that  has  built  in  our  tree. 
And  she's  scarcely  as  big  as  a  big  bumblebee  ; 
She  has  hollowed  a  house  in  the  heart  of  a  limb. 
And  made  the  walls  tidy  and  made  the  floor  trim 
With  the  down  of  the  crow's-foot,  with  tow  and  with 

straw. 
The  cosiest  dwelling  that  ever  you  saw. 

— Harper  s  Young  People. 


A  Wren's  Nest. 

Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 

In  field  or  forest  with  nice  care. 
Is  none  that  with  the  little  wren's 

In  snugness  can  compare. 

No  door  the  tenement  requires, 
And  seldom  needs  a  labored  roof  ; 

Yet  it  is  to  the  fiercest  sun 
Impervious  and  storm  proof. 

So  warm,  so  beautiful  withal, 

In  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim. 
That  to  the  kind,  by  special  grace. 

Their  instinct  surely  came. 

There  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Warbles  by  fits  his  low,  clear  song ; 

And  by  the  busy  streamlet  both 
Are  sung  to  all  day  long. 

—  Wordsworth. 


Bird  Trades. 


The  swallow  is  a  mason, 
And  underneath  the  eaves 

He  builds  a  nest  and  plasters  it 
With  mud  and  hay  and  leaves. 


Some  little  birds  are  miners  ; 

Some  build  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  busy  little  tailors,  too. 

Among  the  birds  are  found. 

— Arbor  Day  Manual. 
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The  Bank-Swallow. 


In  a  village  of  bank-swallows 
You  will  find  so  many  a  nest, 

That  you  scarce  can  tell  their  number 
Noi  which  one  of  them  is  best. 

In  the  sand-hill,  see  the  opening's. 
Round  or  oval,  odd-shaped  some. 

Size  and  form  depending,  often. 
On  how  loose  the  sands  become, 

When  with  their  short  bills  they  peck  it. 
Clinging  fast  with  claws  the  while, 

Till  they  make  an  open  doorway 
Suiting  them  in  size  and  style. 

Once  within,  they  peck  and  peck  it, — 
Sometimes  quite  a  yard  or  more, — 

While  the  nest  is  snugly  builded, 
Farthest  from  the  outer  door. 

Hut,  so  wise  are  they,  this  archway. 
From  the  entrance  to  the  nest. 

Is  inclining  ever  upward. 

That  no  rain  within  may  rest. 


So  the  pink-white  eggs  are  laid  there, 

Safe  from  harm,  till  baby  birds 
Chirrup  forth  to  take  their  places 

'Mongst  the  self-sustaining  herds. 

Parent  birds  care  less  for  young  ones 

Than  do  other  swallow  kind  ;~ 
Push  them  off  half  fli;dged  and  timid, 

Each  his  iood  and  home  to  find. 

Thus  they,  many  a  time,  fall  prey  to 
Hawks  and  crows, — their  enemies;  — 

Even  the  nest  sometimes  is  entered 
By  the  snakes  and  fleas  and  flies. 

Swallows  migrate  in  the  winter. 
From  the  cold  to  warmer  climes, — 

Flying  back  as  spring  approaches. 
To  the  haunts  of  former  times. 

"  Ne'er  one  swallow  makes  a  summer," 
Is  a  saying  everywhere  ; 
But  when  swallows  come  in  myriads 
Blessed  summer-time  is  here. 

— Nature  in  Verse. 


The  Sparrow's  Nest. 


Nay,  only  look  what  I  have  found  ! 
A  sparrow's  nest  upon  the  ground  ; 
A  sparrow's  nest,  as  you  may  see. 
Blown  out  of  yonder  old  elm  tree. 

And  what  a  medley  thing  it  is  ! 
I  never  saw  a  nest  like  this. 
So  neatly  wove  with  decent  care. 
Of  silvery  moss  and  shining  hair. 

But  put  together,  odds  and  ends. 
Picked  up  from  enemies  and  friends  ; 
See,  bits  of  thread,  and  bits  of  rag. 
Just  like  a  little  rubbish  bag  ! 

See.  hair  of  dog  and  fur  of  cat. 

And  rovings  of  a  worsted  mat. 

And  shreds  of  silks,  and  many  a  feather 

Compacted  cunningly  together. 

Well,  here  has  hoarding  been  and  living, 
And  not  a  little  good  contriving. 
Before  a  home  of  peace  and  ease 
Was  fashioned  out  of  things  like  these  ! 


Think,  had  these  odds  and  ends  been  brought 
To  some  wise  man  renowned  for  thought, 
Some  man,  of  men  the  very  gem, 
Pray,  what  could  he  have  done  with  them  ? 

If  we  had  said :  "  Here,  sir,  we  bring 
You  many  a  worthless  little  thing. 
Just  bits  and  scraps,  so  very  small 
That  they  have  scarcely  size  at  all ; 

■  And  out  of  these  you  must  contrive 
A  dwelling  large  enough  for  five  ; 
Neat,  warm,  and  snug,  with  comfort  stored. 
Where  five  sm.all  things  may  lodge  and  board;" 

How  would  the  man  of  learning  vast 
Have  been  astonished  and  aghast. 
And  vowed  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
Ne'er  heard  of,  thought  of,  much  less  seen  ! 

Ah  !  man  of  learning,  you  are  wrong  ; 
Instinct  is,  more  than  wisdom,  strong  ; 
And  He  who  made  the  sparrow  taught 
This  skill  beyond  your  reach  of  thought. 


And  here  in  this  uncostly  nest 
These  little  creatures  have  been  blest, 
Nor  have  kings  known  in  palaces 
Half  their  contentedness  in  this — 
Poor  simple  dwelling  as  it  is  ! 

—Mar)i  Hou'itt. 
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Building  the  Nest. 

■  Little  Mrs.  Robin,  let  ine  help,  I  pray  ; 
Will  you  have  a  withered  leaf,  or  a  wisp  of  hay  ? 

Here  are  softest  mosses,  grasses  dry  and  brown. 
Shreds  of  lace  and  feathers,  bits  of  silky  down. 

Tell  me,  Mrs.  Robin,  what  I  first  shall  bring. 
Shall  it  be  a  mossy  twig,  or  a  bit  of  string  ?  " 

Wait  my  little  maiden,  by  the  garden  wall. 
Where  the  warmest  sunbeams  always  seem  to  fall, 

I  must  build  so  nicely,  I  can  hardly  tell ; 
All  the  things  you  mention  answer  very  well. 

But  if  I  could  choose  the  best,"  so  the  robin  said. 

It  would  be  some  yellow  curls   from   your  pretty 

head." 

—  Our  Lit  tie  Ones. 


My  Neighbor. 

I  have  a  new  neighbor  just  over  the  way. 

She  was  moving  in  on  the  first  of  May. 

When  she  took  in  her  household  goods.  I  saw 

They  were  nothing  but  rubbish  and  sticks  and  straw  ; 

But  when  I  made  her  a  call  just  now 

I  found  she  had  furnished  her  house  somehow 

All  trim  and  tidy  and  nice  and  neat, 

The  prettiest  cottage  in  all  the  street. 

Of  thistledown  silk  was  her  carpet  fine, 

A  thousand  times  better  and  softer  than  mine  ; 

Her  curtains,  to  shut  out  the  heat  and  light. 

Were  woven  of  blossoms  pink  and  white  ; 

And  the  dainty  roof  of  her  tiny  home 

Was  a  broad  green  leaf  like  an  emerald  dome. 

'Tis  the  cosiest  nook  that  you  ever  did  see, 

Mrs.  Yellowbird's  house  in  the  apple  tree. 

—  Youtli  s  Companion. 


A  Bird's  Nest  in  School. 

A  country  school  was  surprised  one  morning  by  the  announcement  from  a  Jenny  Wren  that 
she  meant  to  neighbor  with  them.  Oqe  shutter  chanced  to  be  closed,  and  she  hopped  through 
a  broken  slat  with  a  twig  in  her  mouth.  After  turning  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  eyeing 
the  entire  school  through  the  glass,  she  decided  that  that  window  sill  was  the  very  place  she 
wanted  for  her  nest.  P"or  her  to  decide  was  to  act,  and  within  two  weeks  Jenny  was  sitting  on 
a  nest  full  of  eggs.  She  became  the  pet  of  the  happy  school.  Under  the  teacher's  good  guid- 
ance they  scattered  crumbs  upon  the  window  ledge,  so  that  her  daily  bread  came  without  much 
toil.  Of  course  the  shutter  was  never  moved  ;  but  as  the  pleasant  acquaintance  lengthened  and 
the  warmer  days  came  on,  the  window  was  raised,  and  Jenny  looked  upon  the  bright  faces  with 
full  content.  When  the  little  birds  were  all  hatched — one.  two,  three,  four — it. was  hard  to  tell 
which  was  the  prouder,  the  mother  wren  or  the  school.  When  feeding  time  came,  that  nest  full 
of  mouths  was  the  centre  of  interest.  Teacher  and  pupils  were  helped  in  their  work  by  the 
nearness  of  this  happy  family. — Primary  Education. 


Oriole's  Nest  Song. 


Here  comes  a  rocking  breeze 

With  a  low  whistle. 
He  will  swing  the  little  house 

Where  my  birds  nestle  ; 
Feather  of  the  dandelion. 

Silk  of  the  thistle. 
Make  the  pretty  blankets 
For  their  bed. 


Four  babies  in  a  pouch, 
A  little  grass  stocking  ! 

Easily  could  I  myself 
Do  all  the  rocking. 

But  I  love  to  hear  the  breeze 
Tip-tap,  knocking. 

And  the  apple  leaves  a-rustle 
Overhear'. 


Hark,  hark,  the  rockmg  breeze 
Through  the  leaves  creeping  ! 

Shut  all  your  yellow  bills. 
Hush  your  low  cheeping  ! 

Swing,  swinj;  a  lullaby — 
Swing,  swing,  sleeping 

In  the  silken  thistle  blankets 
Of  your  bed. 


— Ulrs.  Clara  Di'ty  Bales. 
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SPRING. 


J.  H.   Kissinc;f.s. 


The  brooks  are  running  swift  and  clear,  Tlie  grass  is  newly  green  ;  And  on  the  budding  trees  and  shrubs,  The  singing  birds  are  seen. 
And  when  she  skips  across  the  fields,  O'er  moss  and  rich  brown  sod,  A  mist  of  fragrance  fills  the  air.  Like  incense  burnt  to  God. 


s'''' i)\iH!\ijimmiiumiimiM 


.tern  wmter's  reign  is  at  an  end  ;  And  in  fresh  verdure  clad.  Bright  spring  is  dancing  in  our  midst.  To  make  our  hearts  feel  glad, 
nd  when  she  laughs  in  merry  mood,  Her  silver  tones  awake  A  glad  response  from  all  the  birds.'Nest  building  in  the  brake. 

Frotn  "  Song  Prize.''' 


A  Gardener  Sage, 


Now,  here's  a  curious  thing  : 

Upon  the  first  of  March 
The  crow  goes  house-building 

In  the  elm  and  in  the  larch. 
And  be  it  shine  or  snow. 

Though  many  winds  carouse, 
That  day  the  artful  crow 

Begins  to  build  his  house. 


But  then  — the  wonder's  big  ! — 

1/  Sunday  /ell  that  day., 
Nor  straiv,  nor  scra^v,  nor  tivigy 

Till  Monday  ivould  he  lay. 
His  black  wings  to  his  side. 

He'd  drone  upon  his  perch, 
Subdued  and  holy-eyed 

As  though  he  were  at  church. 


The  crow's  a  gentleman 

Not  greatly  to  my  mind, 
He'll  steal  what  seeds  he  can, 

And  all  you  hide  he'll  find. 
Yet  though  he's  bully  and  sneak, 

To  small  birds,  bird  of  prey, — 
He  counts  the  days  of  the  week, 

And  keeps  the  Sabbath  Day  ! 

— Kat/iarine  Tynan  Hinkson. 
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HOMES  OF  OTHER  OF  MOTHER  NATURE^S  CHILDREN. 


The  Chipmunk. 

I  know  an  old  couple  that  lived  in  a  wood — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip  ! 
And  up  in  a  tree  top  their  dwelling  it  stood  — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip  ! 
The  summer  it  came,  and  the  summer  it  went — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip! 
And  there  they  lived  on,  and  they  never  paid  rent  — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip ! 

Their  parlor  was  lined  with  the  softest  of  wool  — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip ! 
Their  kitchen  was  warm,  and  their  pantry  was  full— 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip  ! 
And  four  little  babies  peeped  out  at  the  sky — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip ! 
You  never  saw  darlings  so  pretty  and  shy  — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip  ! 

Now  winter  came  on  with  its  frost  and  its  snow  — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip ! 
They  cared  not  a  bit  when  they  heard  the  wind  blow — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip ! 
For,  wrapped  in  their  furs,  they  all  lay  down  to  sleep — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip  ! 
But  oh,  in  the  spring,  how  their  bright  eyes  will  peep — 

Chipperee,  chipperee,  chip  ! 

—  Voices  /or  the  Speechless, 


The  Coral  Insect. 

Far  adown  the  silent  ocean. 

Where  the  sunbeams  never  fall. 
Never  comes  the  storm's  commotion. 

Dwells  the  coral  insect  small. 
Very  weak  and  small  is  he, 

But  he  wastes  no  time  away  ; 
Ever  toiling,  ever  busy. 

Building  up  to  meet  the  day. 

Days  and  months  and  years  are  going. 

Still  he  climbs  to  seek  the  sun  ; 
Every  hour  his  work  is  growing 

Till  the  coral  reef  is  done.- 
Onward,  upward,  progress  making. 

Branch  by  branch,  and  ceil  by  cell. 
Till,  above  the  billows  breaking. 

All  the  work  is  finished  well. 

Boys  and  girls,  come  learn  a  lesson 

Of  the  coral  insect  small ; 
Learn  to  persevere  and  press  on 

Till  your  work  is  finished  all. 
Upward  to  the  sun  of  knowledge 

Build  you  higher  every  year; 
Of  the  little  coral  insect 
Learn  to  always  persevere. 

—  Poetry  of  the  Seasons. 


The  Woodmouse. 


Do  you  know  the  little  woodmouse. 

That  pretty  little  thing 
That  sits  among  the  forest  leaves, 

Or  by  the  forest  spring  ? 
Its  fur  is  red  like  the  chestnut, 

And  it  is  small  and  slim, 
It  leads  a  life  most  innocent. 

Within  the  forest  dim. 


It  makes  a  bed  of  the  soft,  dry  moss. 

In  a  hole  that's  deep  and  strong. 
And  there  it  sleeps  secure  and  warm. 

The  dreary  winter  long  ; 
And  though  it  keeps  no  calendar. 

It  knows  when  flowers  are  springing, 
And  it  waketh  to  its  summer  life 

When  nightingales  arc  singing. 

— Mary  Hovtitt. 
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The  Housekeeper. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 

Carries  his  house  wilh  him  where'er  he  goes  ; 

Peeps  out,  — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain. 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  again. 

Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,— 'lis  well,— 

He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 

He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant  ;  stay 

Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 

Himself  he  boards  and  lodges  ;  both  invites 

And  feasts  himself  ;  sleeps  with  himself  o'er  nights. 

He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 

Chattels  ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 

And  his  sole  riches.     Whereso'er  he  roam,— 

Knock  when  you  will,- he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 

—  Charles  Lamb. 


The  Beaver. 

Up  in  the  north  if  thou  sail  with  me 
A  wonderful  creature  I'll  show  to  thee  ; 
As  gentle  and  mild  as  a  lamb  at  play,— 
Skipping  about  in  the  month  of  May  ; 
Yet  wise  as  any  old  learned  sage 
Who  sits  turning  over  a  musty  page  ! 

Come  down  to  the  lonely  river's  bank, 
See  driven-in  stake  and  riven  plank  ; 
'Tis  a  mighty  work  before  thee  stands 
That  would  do  no  shame  to  human  hands. 


A  well-built  dam  to  stem  the  tide 

Of  this  northern  river  so  strong  and  wide  ; 

Look  !  the  woven  bough  of  many  a  tree. 
And  a  wall  of  fairest  masonry. 
The  waters  cannot  o'erpass  this  hound, 
For  a  hundred  keen  eyes  watch  it  round  ; 
And  the  skill  that  raised  can  keep  it  good 
Against  the  peril  of  storm  and  flood. 

And  yonder  the  peaceable  creatures  dwell. 

Secure  in  their  watery  citadel  ! 

They  know  no  sorrow,  have  done  no  sin  ; 

Happy  they  live  'mong  kith  and  kin, — 

As  happy  as  living  things  can  be. 

Each  in  the  midst  of  his  family  ! 

Ay,  there  they  live,  and  the  hunter  wild 

Seeing  their  social  nature  mild, 

Seeing  how  they  were  kind  and  >;ood. 

Hath  felt  his  stubborn  soul  subdued  ; 

And  the  very  sight  of  their  young  at  play 

Hath  put  his  hunter's  heart  away  ; 

And  a  mood  of  pity  hath  o'er  him  crept, 

As  he  thought  of  his  own  dear  babes  and  wept. 

—  M ary  Hoivitt. 


There's  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  creature's  palace. 

■ — Lowell. 


Lessons  of  Spring. 

Lessons  sweet  of  spring  returning. 

Welcome  to  the  thoughtful  heart  ! 
May  I  call  ye  sense  or  learning. 

Instinct  pure,  or  Heaven-taught  art  ? 

— John  Kchle. 
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What  tme  Brownies  think. 


—  Primary  Editcaiion. 


SCHOOL  HOMES. 


The  Schoolhousc  Yard. 


The  schoolhouse  yard  was  so  big  and  bare, 
No  pleasant  shadow  nor  leafy  trees  ; 

There  was  rouni  enough,  and  some  to  spare. 
To  plant  as  many  as  ever  you  please. 

So  first  we  set  there  a  little  pine 

For  the  wind  to  play  its  tunes  upon, 

And  a  paper  birch,  so  white  and  fine. 
For  us  children  to  write  our  secrets  on. 

Then  two  little  elms  to  build  an  arch 

Right  over  the  gate  when  they  grow  up  tall,^ 

And  a  maple  for  tiny  blooms  in  .March, 
And  .scarlet  leaves  in  the  early  fall. 

A  cedar  tree  for  its  pleasant  smell, 
A  mountain  ash  for  its  berries  bright, 

A  beech  for  its  shade  and  nuts  as  well. 
And  a—ocust  tree  for  its  blossoms  white. 


Then  last  we  planted  an  acorn  small. 
To  grow  in  its  time  a  sturdy  oak  ; 

And  somehow  it  seemed  to  us  children  all 
That  this  was  the  funniest  little  joke. 

For  sweet  Miss  Mary  smiling  said. 

"  The  other  trees  are  your  very  own. 
But  this  little  oak  we  will  plant  instead 

For  your  grandchildren,  and  them  alone." 

Oh.  how  we  laughed,  just  to  think  that  when 
Our  acorn  grows  to  an  oak  tree  fair. 

We  shall  be  grandpas  and  grandmas  then, 
With  wrinkled  faces  and  silver  hair. 

I  wonder  now  if  the  little  folk 
That  come  in  the  days  that  are  to  be. 

To  frolic  under  the  future  oak. 
Will  be  as  merry  and  glad  as  we. 


And  if  they  will  plant  their  elm  and  beech 
.\s  we  do.  just  in  the  selfsame  way. 

And  sing  their  chorus  and  speak  their  speech, 
A  p  d  have  such  fun  upon  Arbor  Day  ! 


-Elizabeth  Hoioland  Thomas,  in  'I'he  Youtli's  Coi)if>anion 
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Adornment  of  School  Grounds. 

That  the  school  grounds  should  be  made  the  most  attractive  place  possible  has  long  been  in- 
corporated as  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  my  pedagogical  creed.  To  every  man  that  asketh 
a  rt-ascm  for  this  faith  that  is  in  me  I  gladly  give  answer.  Man's  taste  and  character  are  in  part 
fashioneil  by  his  surroundings.  The  better  tendencies  of  head  and  heart  draw  new  life  from 
environments  marked  by  purity,  taste,  and  refinement.  Beautiful  surroundings  render  the 
school  iiself  more  attractive  and  serve  as  a  silent  reminder  that  the  room  should  be  kept  neat 
and  inviting.  To  enlist  the  aid  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  improving  and  ornamenting  the  school 
grounds  means  to  cultivate  esprit  dc  corps  which  makes  them  more  loyal  to  the  school  and  its 
interests.  The  joy  coming  from  helping  make  things  go  in  their  little  republic  will  lead  to 
future  loyalty  in  the  broader  citizenship  of  community,  state,  and  nation  To  the  children 
whose  parents  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  provide  their  homes  with  things  of  beauty,  an 
attractive  school  yard  becomes  a  joy  forever,  and  no  matter  how  humble  the  home,  it  gladly 
greets  every  effort  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  life  of  the  children.  A  beautiful  school  yard  in 
a  village  or  town  means  improved  home  yards  and  better  kept  lawns,  and  such  a  yard  always 
means  added  interest  and  readier  aid  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. — J.    W.  Livingston. 

Plants  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  schoolroom.  The  conditions  in  the  schoolroom 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  home  and  should  be  productive  of  the  same  successful 
results.  While  the  primary  object  in  growing  plants  in  the  schoolroom  during  winter  may  be 
to  prepare  them  for  the  lawn  in  summer,  another,  and  perhaps  no  less  important,  end  is  at- 
tained ;  they  ornament  the  rooms  and  are  a  sort  of  wholesome  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the 
pupils,  particularly  when  they  are  permitted  to  care  for  them. —  IViscoiisin  Arbor  and  Bird 
Day  Annual. 


SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION. 

Fortunately  the  day  is  past  when  any  words  of  argument  are  needed  to  establish  the  fact  that 
schoolroom  decoration  is  not  only  a  good  thing,  but  is  an  essential  element  in  a  complete  educa- 
tional scheme.  If  we  want  a  beautiful  national  life  we  must  have  a  beautiful  home  life,  for 
"  we,  the  people,"  are  makers  of  our  own  nation  ;  if  we  would  have  a  beautiful  home  life,  it 
must  be  the  outcome  of  a  beautiful  school  life  ;  and  this  can  be  brought  about  only  by  surround- 
ing our  children  during  school  hours,  the  character-moulding  period  of  their  lives,  with  things 
that  are  inspiring  and  uplifting  ;  things  which  fill  their  minds  so  full  of  pure  inquiring  thoughts 
that  the  evil  thought  and  the  morbid  fancy  cannot  spring  up  and  grow  ;  things  that  will  create 
about  them  an  atmosphere  that  is  good  and  wholesome  and  in  which  the  7ohole  nature  of  the 
child  can  expand  and  develop  as  an  all-wise  Creator  intended  that  it  should.  American  boys 
and  girls  should  rightly  have,  as  part  of  a  common  school  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  which  will  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  form,  color, 
and  design,  and  lead  to  a  demand  on  their  part  that  all  things  used  by  man  should  be  beautiful. 
—  Kate  F.  Murphy. 
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The  Old  Red  Schoolhouse. 


I  wonder  how  many  are  living, 

Who  hold  in  remembrance  still 
The  little  old  red  schoolhouse 

At  the  top  of  Sangerville  hill ; 
With  the  blackened  stumps  beside  it 

And  the  broad  flat  stone  before. 
And  the  earth  all  trodden  hard  and  bare 

Round  the  weather  beaten  door  ! 

Within  was  a  narrow  entry 

With  plenty  of  nails  arow, 
Where  we  hung  our  hats  and  bonnets, 

And  sleds  in  the  time  of  snow. 
The  dust  motes  swam  in  the  sunbeam. 

Stirred  by  the  rushing  feet. 
By  the  rap  of  the  rule  on  the  door-post 

Summoned  from  play  in  the  street. 

There  was  always  a  pail  of  water 

In  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Where  a  good  birch  rod  kept  company 

With  a  homely  hemlock  broom. 
And  the  voices  of  school  were  broken 

Not  seldom  as  you  may  think, 
By  the  piping  plaint  of  some  little  voice, 

"  Please,  may  1  have  a  drink  ?" 

The  floor  was  worn  in  hollows, 

The  seats  were  narrow  and  hard, 
The  desks  with  ink  were  spotted, 

And  with  jackknife  carvings  marred. 
The  teacher's  seat  of  honor 

Was  an  old  splint-bottomed  chair  ; 
A  desk  with  a  ponderous  padlock. 

And  a  ferrule  rested  there. 

There  was  neither  stove  nor  furnace. 

But  some  ancient  iron  dogs, 
In  the  broad,  brick  fireplace,  sturdily 

Held  up  the  blazing  logs. 
And  in  place  of  map  on  the  blackboard 

A  smoke-stained  sheet  of  rules 
Was  wafered  over  the  teacher's  head, 

"  For  the  government  of  schools." 


Along  their  crack  the  classes 

Ranged  at  the  well-known  call. 
And  promptly  made  obeisance 

With  bows  and  courtesies  all  ; 
They  read  in  Webster's  speller 

How  the  milkmaid  lost  her  gown. 
Or  the  farmer  from  the  apple  tree 

Pelted  the  urchin  down. 

The  class  in  the  English  Reader 

Sat  in  the  hi,gh  back  seat ; 
They  ciphered  into  fractions 

And  the  tables  did  repeat. 
They  ruled  with  leaden  plummets 

Their  home-made  writing  books. 
And  shaped  with  yellow  goose-quills, 

"  Trammels  and  tenter  hooks." 

What  plays  there  were  at  noon-time — 

What  witching  stories  told  ! 
How  oft  the  "  Ring  o'   Roses" 

Rang  out,  that  ditty  old  ! 
Then  up  through  the  smutty  clearing 

To  drink  at  the  hillside  spring. 
And  back  the  blazing  fireweed 

In  trailing  loads  to  bring. 

The  hill  was  steep  and  stony, 

■    The  small  brown  feet  were  bare 

That  wearily  climbed  upward 

Through  summer  dust  and  glare. 
But  wasn't  there  fun  in  winter 

When  the  sleds  swept  down  the  hill 
And  tumbled  their  loads  together 

On  the  bridge  by  Carletoe's  Mill. 

The  old-time  scholars  are  scattered. 

The  old-time  schoolhouse  gone  ; 
Nothing  is  left  unaltered 

As  the  tide  of  time  sweeps  on. 
But  if  all  the  rest  have  forgotten. 

There  is  one  that  remembers  still 
The  little  old  red  schoolhouse 

At  the  top  of  Sangerville  Hill. 


-Selected. 
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I  Love  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 


Fannie  R.  Bolton, 


Tune.  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.'* 
Arr.  by  C.  K.  LANGLEr. 


I   How  oft     I    re-mem-ber  the  joys  of  rny  childhood,  And  the  little  red 

'  Surrounded  with  flowers,«nd  embowered  in  wildwood,  Where  soft  fell  the 

I  dream  of  the  school-days  of  glad-hearted  childhood,  Of  friends  of  my 

Who  wandered  the  paths  of  the  moss-covered  wildwood,  And  chased  thegaj 

I    love  the  red  schoolhouse  tho'  childhood  is  o-ver,  And  mem-o  -  ries 

To  the  friends  of  my  youth  I  am  still  the  same  lov-er  As  when  we  werej 
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schoolhouse  that  stood  in  the  lane,  )  mi,„  i„  4  lu  „   ji    j  ^1  r^u 

sunlight,  the  dew,  and  the  rain ;  f  ^^^  ^^'^Tl'^^^  t^e  woodland,  the  song  of  the 

youth  in  their  in-no-cent  glee,  >  i,  .         n.  ■      •      i?      1  ^i.  • 

squir'l  to  his  haunt  in  the  tree:  [  ^'"^  '""''^  ^«^«  ^^'''  ^°"=^^-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'"^  ^^^'' 

sa  -  cred  shall  close  it  around.  1  .    j     1  ...  1,  ^i         

playmates  upon  the  old  ground.  }  ^"^  ^^'^"  ^^''^^  '^  over,  when  nothing  can 
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robin.  The  squir'ls  in  the  tree-top  that  waved  to  the  sky,The  river,  the 
fa-  ces,    I    oft-en  recall  them  from  long  vanished  years.  And  nietnories 
sev-er,     I  think  I  shall  look  for  the  old  friends  again,  And  something  of 
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mosses,  the  winds  softly  sobbing.  And  the  innocent  gladness  of  hours  gone  by 

tender  reveal  their  lost  graces.Tho'  often  they  leave  me  in  sadness  and  tears. 

love  bind  us  closer  forever.  For  the  little  red  schoolhouse  that  stood  in  the  lane. 


Words  and  arrangement  copjrlghl,  '.897.  by  Henry  Dale. 


'Vnrlr  Sa iip s  Srlinnl  Songs. 
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-Pofiular  Educator. 


VILLAGE  AND  TOWN  IMPROVEMENT. 


To  the  ethical,  the  capstone  of  the  bases  on  which  society  rests,  belongs  patriotism,  animating 
not  only  a  few  "  great  souls,"  but  actuating  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Patriotism  stands 
arm  in  arm  with  education  and  religion  ;  and,  meaning  far  more  than  instinct  or  natural  impulse, 
needs  to  be  cultivated  in  the  home,  in  the  club,  and  more  especially  in  the  public  school, — the 
one  unifying  force  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  Country  is  a  principle, — and  love  of 
country  is  more  than  rallying  round  the  flag.  It  is  loyalty  to,  and  sacrifice  for,  principle,  in  peace 
or  war.  Patriotism  at  the  front  is  beautiful  ;  but  patriotism  in  the  rear,  that  manifests  itself  in 
the  improvement  of  one's  own  town  "for  humanity's  sake"  is  sublime.  Common  people  who, 
without  the  incentive  of  martial  music,  and  often  without  appreciation,  enlist  for  life  in  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live,  are  heroes. 

Villagism  or  civic  patriotism  is  the  ne^d  of  the  hour.  The  nestor  of  village  improvement, 
De  Northrop,  is  dead,  but  his  ideas  are  very  much  alive  in  many  states.  The  old  motto,  "'  As  is 
the  home  so  is  the  school,"  suggested  to  him  the  connection  of  this  subject  with  education 
His  idea,  that  if  the  300,000  teachers  of  America  should  impress  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  vil- 
lage and  town  improvement  upon  the  10,000,000  youths  under  their  care,  as  they  could  without 
any  diversion  from  other  lessons,  their  influence  for  the  true  ideal  of  the  home  and  school  would 
be  inestimable,  has  been  caught  up  and  carried  along  by  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  press, 
by  pamphlets  and  lectures,  antl  last,  but  not  least,  by  women's  clubs.  The  most  popular  organi- 
zation that  goes  of  itself,  when  once  started,  is  the  Village  and  Town  Improvement  Society, 
composed  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  bent  in  the  beginning  upon 
the  betterment  of  the  town  in  .some  one  particular.  Whatever  the  organization,  the  school 
children  must  be  helpers  in  the  good  work. —  IViscousiii  Arbor  and  Biid  Day  Aiiuiial. 
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Many  forestry  schools  are  supported  in  every  part  of  continental  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  tree  planting,  and  of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the 
best  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  the  best  modes  and  methods  of  planting  and  managing 
them. 

During  the  past  century  the  rulers  and  educators  of  Europe,  from  the  king  down  to  the  com- 
mon school  teacher,  have  kept  before  the  people  these  few  primary  facts  in  regard  to  trees, — 
that  our  commerce,  home  shelters,  furniture,  machines,  landscape  effects,  depend  upon  tree 
planting  and  forest  preservation. 

This  public  education  renders  possible  the  system  of  fruit  trees  by  the  roadside,  the  beautiful 
little  park  and  flower  garden  at  the  railway  station,  and  tree  and  shrub  groupings  and  effects 
everywhere,  such  as  we  cannot  reach  with  our  present  public  sentiment. — J.  L.  Btidd. 

Arbor  Day  will  make  the  country  visibly  more  beautiful  year  by  year.  Every  school  district 
will  contribute  to  the  good  work.  The  schoolhouse  will  gradually  become  an  ornament  of  the 
village,  and  the  children  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  living  upon  more  friendly  and  intelligent  terms 
with  the  bountiful  Nature  which  is  so  friendly  to  us.  —  George  William  Curtis. 

Tree  planter  and  teacher  united  in  one  shall  be  declared  the  best  benefactor  of  modern 
times — the  chief  provider  for  posterity. — J.  Sterling  Morton. 


Brown's  Example. 

"  There,"  said  l!rown,  with  a  shake  of  his  head, 
"I've  painted  the  house  and  the  barn  and  the  shed  ! 
The  fence  has  been  fixed,  and  the  lawn's  been  mowed. 
But  I  do  wish  the  town  would  fix  up  the  road. 
It's  a  shame,  I  call  it,  just  plain  and  flat. 
That  we  have  to  drive  over  roads  like  that  ! 
I'll  wait  no  longer,  I'll  start  to-day 
And  fix  my  part  of  it,  anyway." 

Now  Brown  was  one  of  those  fellows  who. 
When  they  start  a  thing,  just  "rush  it  through." 
And  a  week  or  two  after,  as  Neighbor  Jones 
Was  driving  home  with  his  pair  of  roans. 
Brown's  road  was  dry,  while  his  own,  ne.xt  door. 
Was  mud  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more. 
"  By  George,"  said  Jones,  "  I'll  let  Brown  see 
That  I  can  build  roads  as  well  as  he  !  " 

Now  Neighbor  Smith,  who  lived  below, 
Saw  Jones  repairing  his  road,  and  so 
He  fixed  up  his,  to  be  "  in  the  game," 
And  Neighbor  Robinson  did  the  same. 
And  soon  every  householder  in  town 
Was  trying  his  best  to  "  beat  out  Brown." 
And  now,  when  the  town  committee  meets 
To  talk  of  roads,  they  call  them  "  streets." 

The  moral  this  tale  to  the  reader  brings 
Applies  to  roads  and  other  things. 
Reforms,  like  snowballs,  will  keep  on  growing 
If  somebody  only  sets  them  going. 

— Fariiie7s    Voice. 
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SONGS. 


THE  WELCOME  SPRING. 


E.  U.  Latta. 

Allegretto. 


Mendelssohn  (1809—1847). 


1.  The  welcome  spring, with 

2.  All    na  -  tare  owns  her 

3.  The  sil  -  v'ry  streams  and 


days  of  calm,   Has     come  up -on    her     shin-ing  way!      The    fair  -  y 
mag -ic  touch!  Her      lov  -  ing  arms  the      earthen-fold!        The   s^nil-ing 
murm'ring  rills  Have  brok-en  from  their    i    -    ey  chains;    And  shin-ing, 


queen,  with  breath  of  balm, 
flow'rs  no  more  shall  sleep 
sing  -  ing,  on  -  ward  go 


Re  -  sumes  a-  gain     her   gen  -  tie  sway!      The   fair  -y  qneen,  with 
With -in       the  dark     and     si  -  lent  mold!       The  smil- ing  flow'rs  no 
Thro'  val  -  leys  bright,  and  "vtr  -  dant  plains!    And  shin  -  ing,  sing  -  ing. 


-o- 


breath  of    balm,    Re  -  sumes a  -  gain,     her    gen  -  tie  sway!.. 

more  shall  sleep  With  -  in the    dark     and     si  -  lent  mold!.. 

on  -  ward  go     Thro'    val    •     -     -    leys  bright,  and  ver  -  dant  plains  !. 

PP 


and,  etc. 
and,  etc. 
From  "Progressive  Glee  and  Chorus  Book  "    By  courtesy  of  I  vision,' Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York. 


— Arhor  Diiv  Manual, 
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ARBOR  DAY  SONG. 
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-Joiniml  0/  Education. 


(.)f  nature  broad  and  free. 
Of  grass  and  flower  and  tree, 

Sing  we  to-day. 
God  hath  pronounced  it  good, 
So  we,  His  creatures,  would 
Offer  to  field  and  wood 

Our  heartfelt  lay. 

To  all  that  meets  the  eye. 
In  earth,  or  air,  or  sky. 

Tribute  we  bring. 
Barren  this  world  would  be. 
Bereft  of  shrub  and  tree  ; 
Now,  gracious  Lord,  to  Thee 

Praises  we  sing. 


Tribute  to  Nature. 

[Tune — "  A  tiierica.'^ 


May  we  Thy  hand  behold 
As  bud  and  leaf  unfold. 

See  but  Thy  thought  ; 
Nor  heedlessly  destroy. 
Nor  pass  unnoticed  by  ; 
But  be  our  constant  joy 

All  Thou  has  wrought. 

As  each  small  bud  and  flower 
Speaks  of  the  Maker's  power. 

Tells  of  His  love, 
So  we.  Thy  children  dear. 
Would  live  from  year  to  year. 
Show  forth  Thy  goodness  here. 

And  then  above. 

— Mary  A.  Heermans. 
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HOME,   SWEET    HOME. 


John  Howard  Payne. 


Moderato. 


Sicilian  Air. 
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pleas'  -  nres  and     pal     a 

ev     -     er  so       hum 

ex  ile  from  home, 

gi-"e       me  my     low 


ces  though  we     may   roam, 

ble, there's  no  place  COmi^    .     .) 

splendor      daz         zles    in       vain , 
lythatch'd  cot         X&gQfOmit.  .p 
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A  charm 

like      home ;  (      \  Which,    seek 
\       {  The  birds 

lin ;    J       (  Give  me  these, 


from  the 
thro'  the 
sing  -  ing 
with     the 


skies 
world, 
gal 
peace  of 


seems  to 
is         ne'er 
ly,       that 
mind 


hal  -  low  us  there,  Omit.  \  Home, home, — sweet, sweet  home!  There's 

met    with  ('Omz'f.     .J  else-where ;  / 
came  at      my    call —  J 

dear  -  er     (Omit       .)  than    all.   j 


no 


place  like        home.       There's     no 


place  like     home. 
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'fi  How  sweet 't  is  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile, 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile. 
Let  others  delight  'mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 
But  give  me,  oh !  give  me  the  pleasures  of  home ! 

Refrain. 

4  To  thee  I'll  return,  overburdened  with  care, 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there. 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Refrain. 


^Fro III  "  riie  Riverside  Song  Hook.'''' 
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PLANTING    OF    THE    TREE. 


1.  Ten-  der  twig'  and      root  -let       fine.      Guarded       by     an  eye      di    -  vine, 

2.  Plant- ed  with    the        faith    of     youth,    Etn  -  blem    fair   of  Na  -  ture's  truth, 

3.  Slow  -  ly  ris  ■    ing  toward  the      sky,     Spn-ad-ing    knowledge,  lib   -    er      -  ty, 

4.  Day    of  pride — the      '  na  -  lion's  joy,—  Our    glad  »crv  -  ice  long    em    -  ploy. 
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Now  to     earth's  fond  care     we    give.    May    they  strong  -  or 

Smiles  and  hopes,  no    need      of      fears,    Prom-iso  of  the 

Glo  -  ries     of       our    cnun  -  try    blest,  Ty|)e    of  all         we 

Ev  -  er       thy     re   -   turn    shall    see,    Hearts  to  tend      and 


grow  and 
eom  -  ing 
hold  tlie 
love    this 


I 

live, 
years 
best, 
tree. 
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